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in a workmen's district, known as Sokolniki, and there
were no restaurants in the neighborhood. I had no
bread in my room and walked into a provisions store
which was still open,
I asked the clerk for a pound of bread. He de-
manded to see my bread card, I told him I had no
bread card. In the manner of the traditional Chinese
laundryman he replied, "no card, no bread."
I began to argue with him and several women cus-
tomers stopped to listen. The afternoon papers had
been full of stories about a supposed secret visit to
Moscow by the Menshevist leader, R. Abramovich,
and the atmosphere was tense with hatred for every-
one un-Russian and especially for everyone tmprole-
tarian. The women searched me with their eyes. My
clothes were American, my appearance that of an in-
tellectual. "No bread for him" was their recommenda-
tion to the clerk both with their looks and by word
of mouth.
I stepped into the manager's office. He told me the
same: he could sell bread only on the presentation of
a bread card. I explained that I was a foreigner and
had no bread card. The manager was adamant in his
refusal.
Trembling with rage I reached across his desk for
the telephone receiver. He grasped my arm: "Whom
do you want to call?"
"The G. P. U.," I replied. "I shall inform it that
an American citizen, willing to pay for it, is refused